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Monroe Doctrine. I merely said I didn't knew what it was,"
Not all his slogans are reverent and he may, at time?, fall back
on "Oh yeah," or the more adequate "Slice it where you hke,
it's all baloney/' But he knows :oo much to Jospin the
power of speech, ro think that Bryan was adequately Described
when he was compared ro the Plattc R:vcr cr'h:s native
Nebraska, "Five inches deep and five rsiles wide a: the mouth."
The power of even bad oratory is still $reat. The power of
good oratory is greater.
So the American suspends his irony when a recognized public
figure is speaking, or even when he is merely fc" sounding cftY'
The American audience listens patiently, even happily to
dogmatic and warm statements in favour o; the American
constitution, home, woman, business, farmer. An An:oncan
college president (from the deep South) has been known to
impose a severe strain on the discipline of the undergraduates
of an Oxford college by addressing them as "clean-Lrabcd,
clear-eyed boys." A pastor has been known to describe
casting a ballot as a "political sacrament/' Senator Vest's
panegyric on the dog is only recently condemned as too lush,
and a tribute to Southern womanhood is engraved on the
pedestal of a statue to a forgotten statesman in Nashville,
Tennessee.
In Chambers of Commerce, in Rotary Clubs, at College
Commencements, in legislatures, in Congress, speech is
treated seriously, according to the skill and raste of the user.
There is no fear of boss words or of eloquence, no fear of
cliches, no fear of bathos. In shorr, Americans are like all
political peoples except the British. It is the countrymen of
Burke and Gladstone and Asquith and Churchill who are the
exceptions. But the difference has now* the importance of an
acquired characteristic. The British, above all the English
listener is surprised and embarrassed by being asked to applaud
statements whose truth he has no reason to doubt, but whose
expression seems to him remarkably abstract and adorned with
flowers of old-fashioned rhetoric. It is in Congress, not in
the House of Commons, that a speaker can safely conclude a
speech on the reorganization of the civil service with a parallel
between the Crucifixion and what the then incumbent of the
White House had to go through. It is in all kinds of Ameri-
can public meetings that speakers can "slate" and "rap" and